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NOTE ON SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 
TURE FOR BEDROOMS* 


Gere has been said to be the final refuge of the complex. 





IN FURNI- 


Nor is the statement really a paradox. To be simple in decora- 

tion is always to be in good taste, and, as a rule, to fulfill the 

intended purpose satisfactorily. Where simplicity is gained 
without needless austerity, there can be little doubt but that it possesses 
a far more abiding charm than ornate decoration is likely to have, 
although equally well carried out. For years the bedroom has been 
accepted as the one room in the house where simplicity was most impor- 
tant. Even the most debased collector of superfluous bric-A-brac, ocea- 
sional tables, and other drawing-room pitfalls, is willing to leave the 
bedroom comparatively bare. This practice has been reinforced by the 
opinions of sanitarians and sentimentalists alike. But scant furniture 
and mere utility do not represent altogether what we understand by true 
simplicity, which should include something of far higher quality, and 
should prove elastic enough to allow’of comfort and comeliness, as well 
as the cleanliness which it usually proclaims as its chief, and is often its 
sole, virtue. 

The furniture with which this note is concerned may be safely 
regarded as typical of the simplicity which provides comfort and come- 
liness as well as cleanliness. More than this, it satisfies those who are 
interested in good design and honest construction. Without reverting 
to the quasi-Gothie style, all popular when Pugin and the medieval 
revivalists were the leaders of taste, it accepts the true principles of that 
style, which many of the followers of those ardent crusaders against 
shams burlesqued in their anxiety to show the tenon of every mortise 
and the head of every nail. In short, the beauty which many of the 
pieces undoubtedly possess is due to well-chosen material, admirable pro- 
portion, harmonious design, and rigid economy of ornament. 

Lady Barker’s volume devoted to ‘‘The Bedroom and Boudoir,’’ in 
the excellent ‘‘Art at Home Series’’ (1878), edited by Mr. W. J. Loftie, is 
instructive reading to-day. But twenty years have changed our taste. One 
bedroom the author instances there as exceptionally pretty ‘‘with a paper 
representing a trellis and noisette roses tumbling over it, with carpet, 
curtains, and the rest all sprinkled with noisette roses—until it is a 
bower as well as a bedroom—with noisette roses and rosebuds half- 
*The article herewith reprinted was written by the late Gleeson White, with special reference to 
furniture manufactured by Messrs. Heal & Son, of London. The editor believes that the honesty and 


sturdy originality manifested in design and construction warrant the insertion Of the article in this 
magazine. 








smothered in leaves, 
painted by the skill- 
ful fingers of the 
owner of the room, 
on the door-handles 
(sic) and the tiles of 
the fireplace as well, 
embroidered on the 
white quilt and the 
green cover of the 
writing table,’’—this 
does not quite satisfy 
our ideal of to-day. 
Nor do the very ornate 
pieces of furniture 
fashioned after the 
so-ealled ‘‘ Eastlake 
style.’ So, if we 
turn back to East- 
lake’s once celebrated 
‘*Hints on Household 
Taste,’’ we find an 
equal tendency to vul- 
gar ornament, wash- 

ithe stands of fairly good 
——e design spoiled by 
meaningless little 

bracket-trusses, per- 
petual quatrefoils, 
and carving as well 
modeled and subtle 
as the decoration on 
the crust of a game- 
AN OAK HANGING CLOSET pie, but not more so: 
iron bedsteads of 

painfully insistent design, and poor decoration applied lavishly upon 
things of ungainly proportion. We find wardrobes with battlements 
above, friezes with incised lines and hideous rosettes carved on the surface, 
panels filled with diagonal strips of chamfered wood that suggest church 
vestries and clerical robes, dressing-tables with hateful attempts to soften 
the rigor of Gothic design by imitating the style when walnut wood 
wrought in unlovely curves was comme il faut. Yet both Eastlake and the 
‘‘Art at Home Series’’ set a higher standard than had been generally 
accepted before they appeared. But they compromised their creed to 
soften its stern truth; and now we discard their designs, not half so 
much for their unnecessary clumsiness, which was but an exaggerated 
virtue, as for their so-called ornament, the sop thrown for our applause. 
Even at that period, however, sanitary conditions were rightly 
regarded as the first essential; but although the clumsy four-poster and 
draped toilet-tables were banished, the new crusade, with ‘‘cleanliness 
is next to godliness’’ for its motto, sometimes (like other creeds) included 
“‘ugliness’’ as its pet virtue. A bedroom need not resemble a hospital 
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ward. If much bric-a- 
brace, especially of the 
dust-collecting kind, is 
not required, on the other 
hand, it need neither be 
a comfortless cell, nor the 
refuge of all the out-of- 
date furniture of the house 
—the atrocities inflicted 
as wedding presents, and 
the cast-off lumber of the 
drawing-room. 

To-day those of us 
who care for comely and 
beautiful furniture have 
had to choose between 
genuine old pieces and 
none atall. To have fur- 
niture made specially 
after an architect’s design 
is only possible to the 
few—to the few archi- 
tects, be it noted, as well 
as to the few rich folk; 
for the designing of fur- 
niture is not within the 
range of many men who 
could turn out an irre- 
proachable cathedral or a 
satisfactory villa. The 
designer, layman or pro- 
fessional, who sets out to 
plan new shapes in furni- 
ture is almost sure to 
overdo the ornament, or 
to sacrifice utility and 
straightforward construc- 
tion to some whim which 
he considers ‘‘quaint.’’ 
A selfish desire to pro- 
duce or to possess unique 
objects is not worth com- 
bating. If a useful thing 
is good enough to stand 
repetition, it matters not 
how common it becomes; 
that is, if it be simple; it 
is florid ornament that 
wearies, and ornate decor- 
ation which soon acquires 
the taint of vulgarity by 
over-popularity. 


Oak WASHSTAND WITH GREEN TILE Top 
AND BACK, AND CUPBOARD UNDER- 
NEATH 





Oak TOILET TABLE 
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“Sr. Ives’? Oak TorLeT TABLE WITH MIRROR. OAK CHAIR WITH RUSH 
SeaT. OAK WASHSTAND WITH TILED Top AND BACK, AND CUPBOARD 
UNDERNEATH 


It is quite possible that many people, especially those who are proud 
of a degraded taste based upon the advice of the ‘‘Art in the Home’’ 
columns in the weekly press, may declare that the designs illustrated 
here lack ‘‘grace,’’ that they may be fitted for use in colleges, or other 
half-public institutions, but that they have not ‘‘the touch of elegance’’ 
which one of your clever home-beautifiers delights to advise at the cost 
of a few pence. They do, indeed, lack these artful touches, and that is 
just the reason why it is worth calling attention to their merits. For 
instance, the set made in plain oak is entirely devoid of ornament; its 
proportions are pleasant, its construction sound, though never made 
unduly prominent. The tiles on the washstand are plain in color, 
and well placed. Whether 
tiles are entirely satisfac- 
tory in such a situation, 
is another matter ; if badly 
set, to allow leakage be- 
tween, they would cer- 
tainly be objectionable; 
otherwise, they are admir- 
able in effect, and cleanly 
in appearance as well as 
in fact. White marble 
stains too readily to be 
wholly desirable, and as 
the consensus of opinion 
prefers some less easily 
damaged surface than 
Oak CHEST OF DRAWERS WITH HAMMERED painted - polished wood, 

” ean: Waweewe tiles are as inoffensive a 
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substance as one can 
hope to get. The 
chief novelty in the 
above furniture is 
due to the jealous 
eare taken by the 
designer to avoid 
superfluous orna- 
ment. The legs of 
the tables are pleas- 
antly shaped, the 
drawers are well 
made and conven- 
ient. The movable 
toilet-glass is a con- 
venience most fully 
appreciated by those 
who have had to 
shave in an _ hotel 
bedroom before a 
fixed mirror, so 
placed that by no 
ingenious attitude 
can you get it to 
reflect your face in 
full light. In short, 
this set alone suffices 
to prove our conten- 
tion, that it is possi- 
ble to have comeli- 
ness, cleanliness, 
and comfort within 
the limits of sim- 
plicity. “Sr. Ives’? Oak WARDROBE WITH HaNGIna 

In the ‘‘St. Ives’’ CUPBOARD AND FLAP UNDERNEATH. MiIR- 
set of oak furni- ROR IN CUPBOARD Door 
ture we find in the 
wrought-iron handles to the cupboard doors and drawers, and in the 
wrought hinges of the wardrobe, a legitimate employment of handicraft 
upon design free from all applied ornament, and relying only on the 
shaping and actual forging of the pieces. To conform with popular 
usage, a mirror forms the central panel of this wardrobe. Below, in 
place of a drawer (awkward to open and shut at that level), there is a flap 
which falls down to permit access to the compartment below the cup- 
board proper. A chair for this set, although its legs are not in accord 
with those of the tables, is well planned, and the shaped vertical rails 
in the back, with a perforated heart in the top of each, impart a touch 
of personal interest to the otherwise conventional shape. 

With the illustration of a bachelor’s wardrobe, we have a peculiarly 
satisfactory structure that has a certain architectural quality, due, possi- 
bly, in part to the fact that the legs of the chest of drawers below 
play a real part in the design, as they are integral portions of the 
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framework, not mere knobs, stuck on to the angles of the chest itself; 
and also to its well-designed roof which covers the whole with a flat top 
that leaves no dust-trap, as did many of the Chippendale cornices, which 
were troughs, ready to harbor all sorts of rubbish. Although a bed- 
room piece of furniture, this well-proportioned cabinet, if in a hall or 
library, would not look out of place; hence, it is peculiarly suitable for 
use in a room which has the bedstead screened off in a recess, and 
thereby serves the double purpose of sleeping-chamber and sitting-room. 

With the ‘‘Chelsea’’ set made of oak, there is a little more conces- 
sion to popular taste, but the only absolutely ornamental detail, the 
railing each side of the toilet-glass, is easily defended, for it prevents 
the glass from appearing unrelated to the table itself, and provides sup- 
ports for the swinging mirror; the balustrade serves also a useful pur- 
pose in preventing small articles from being knocked off the narrow 
shelf. The wardrobe, with its flat top and well-proportioned cornice, 
needs no comment; 
the chair beside it, if 
not quite as severe, 
is fairly satisfactory. 

In a suite made 
of mahogany we find 
the same effort to be 
simple, with certain 
modifications that 
the difference of the 
wood demands. The 
chair of this set is 
particularly satisfac- 
tory. 

In the ‘‘Newlyn’’ 
suite, also made of 
oak, a certain Jacob- 
ean influence is ap- 
parent. Yet, despite 
its use of simple 
curves, the absence 
of mere ornament is 
no less marked. The 
framing of the lower 
part of the wardrobe 
is admirable, and 
the opportunity it 
affords for sweeping 
the floor below is a 
detail too valuable 
to be overlooked. 

In a mahogany 
suite we have the 
latest and, in many 
respects, the most 
‘MANSFIELD’ OAK WARDROBE FITTED WITH satisfactory of all, 

SHELVES AND DRAWERS because, although 
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‘‘CHELSEA’’ OAK HANGING WARDROBE WITH HAMMERED STEEL HINGES 
‘‘CHELSEA’’ OAK RuSH-SEATED CHAIR 


simple as the rest, yet real ornament is introduced, but sparingly and 
with excellent taste. The heart-shaped device, an inlay of pewter upon a 
blue ground, is wholly commendable. The mottoes for the wardrobe, 
‘‘Fine feathers make fine birds,’’ and for the toilet-table, ‘‘If this be 
vanity, who’d be wise?’’ are pertinent and well placed. The idea of 
‘‘vanity’’ in the decoration is carried on in the inlaid peacocks of the 
supports to the mirror of the toilet-table, and in the butterflies of the 
washstand, of which large-scale sketches are given. The whole of the 
structures is essentially wooden in design as well as in material, 
and the tiles set in the back of the washstand gain by contrast with the 
flat-shaped uprights that correspond with those on the toilet-table, where 
pedestals for candles are both decorative and useful; the back plates of 
the handles are of pewter, set flush into the wood, with steel ‘‘drops.’’ 
The chair is also excellently well designed, and the whole suite is one 
that would be absolutely fit for a house built by one of the leaders of 
the new revival in domestic architecture. 

With the last sentence we come back again to the most important 
feature of this furniture—that is, its accord with modern architecture. 
There is no doubt that good old carved oak, or Chippendale mahogany 
go well enough with almost any scheme of decoration; but it is not easy 
to pick up these; money and space are both drawn on too fully for them 
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to be within the 
reach of many. 
When, some time 
ago, Mr. Ambrose 
Heal designed a 
series of wooden 
bedsteads, which 
proved to be the 
pioneers of all the 
furniture herein 
considered, an illus- 
trated list contained 
avery modest but 
sound elaim for 
wood as opposed to 
iron. Recognizing 
that the dismissal of 
the old four-poster 
and its immediate 
successor, the half- 
tester, was justified 
for many reasons- 
the chief, of course, 
being its liability 
to harbor germs, 
and larger, if less 
fatal forms of ani- 
mal life—it was 
pointed out there 
that, in spite of the 
old wooden bed- 





PLAIN MAHOGANY WARDROBE WITH GUN-METAL 
HANDLES. MIRROR IN CUPBOARD DOOR 


stead, with its sacking, being past defense, 
this did not imply that only metal ones were 
possible. 
3ut the chief purpose which led the pres- 
ent writer to take an interest in these things 
is solely a question of design. It is a curious 
fact, that if the design is all right, both con- 
structionally as well as esthetically, the 
workmanship is nearly sure to be good also. 
For it offers a workman real interest in his 
craft to find that joinery and good framing 
are relied upon for such beauty as the strue- 
ture possesses. If it is to be smothered with 
cheap ornament, he may be tempted to shirk 
CHAIR WITH RusH Sear his part, but given the opportunity, many a 
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‘“NEWLYN’’ Oak TOILET TABLE 
Oak RusH-SEATED CHAIR 


‘‘ NEWLYN’’ OAK WASHSTAND WITH TILE Top AND BACK, AND SHELF OVER 
AND CUPBOARD UNDERNEATH. PEDESTAL CUPBOARD AND TOWEL HORSE 



























































‘‘NEWLYN’’ OAK WARDROBE WITH HAMMERED STEEL HINGES AND HANDLES, 
SipE HANGING WINGs, CENTER FITTED DRAWERS AND SHELVES, WITH 
MIRROR IN Door 


skilled mechanic to-day will provide work with as good finish as that 
which in the Chippendale, and other furniture of the Adams period, still 
delights us. 

In these admirable designs by Mr. Heal, we have objects which will 
accord with almost any style of interior decoration that a first-rate archi- 
tect would approve; and while thoroughly harmonious, they are no more 
sham antique than is a building in the Queen Anne or other revived form 
of the Renaissance. For to-day we have from our best architects some- 
thing which foreign critics recognize as the foundation of a new style, 
and it is good that furniture should be affected by its simplicity and 
restraint. In the Paris Salon, and in the pages of the various Conti- 
nental periodicals devoted to art, we find every eccentricity welcomed, 
grotesque shapes more unsymmetrical than the wildest Japanese fancy 
ever imagined, bedecked with inappropriate ornament. Violently 
extravagant in their novelty, it is absolutely safe to prophesy that even 





the few con- 
eeits which 
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attract for the 

moment will 

soon weary by 
familiarity. On 
the other hand, 
where rigid sim- 
plicity is obeyed, 
it can never be- 
come an  eye- 
sore. As the pat- 
tern we welcome 
on walls, floors, 
and ceilings pro- 
vides enough, 
and more than 
enough, orna- 
ment for any 
room, it is best 
that the furni- 
ture therein, es- 
pecially when it 
is purely utilita- 
rian (as bedroom 
fittings must 
needs be), should 
be not only with- 
out decoration 
that would jar 
upon the rest, 
but in its simply 
ordered fashion 
should provide 
actual beauty. 
For beauty does 
not reside in or- 
nament only; 
nor,even as some 
people in their 
effort to escape 
‘“‘prettiness’’ 
have fancied, 
need it take ref- 
uge in unmiti- 
gated ugliness. 
The terrible 
efforts to escape 
the prevailing 
fashion, be it 
what it may, 
by uncouth and 
































DETAIL SKETCH SHOWING CORNICE AND DOORHEAD 
oF WARDROBE See Page 62 








MAHOGANY TOILET TABLE WITH PEWTER INLAY 
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MAHOGANY WARDROBE INLAID WITH PEWTER ORNAMENTS 











BEDSTEAD MADE OF A OAK OR MAHOGANY 
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grim affectations, is but an 
inverted recognition of the 
‘‘mode’’ being all-important. 
The really valuable work of 
any period is that which does 
not assert itself, but takes its 
place in the scheme of the 
abode. These pieces of furni- 
ture will accord with blue-and- 
white china, with fine bric-a- 
brace of any age or style, but 
they will look out of place 
with the cheap monstrosities 
of the moment. It is evident 
that people who like glass 
vases of vicious color and 
abominable shape, things in 
plush and ormolu, draped 
easels, and art-rubbish gener- 
ally, will find them too severe. 
But those who admire a Nor. 
man Shaw, or a Voysey house, 
Deval SKETCH, SHOWING PEWTER ON with wall-papers by some of 


BLUE GROUND INLAY ON TOILET our best makers, and fabrics, 
TABLE See Page 61 

















MAHOGANY WASHSTAND WITH TILE ToP AND BACK, AND CUPBOARD UNDER- 
NEATH 
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whether antique or modern, of fine design and good color, will welcome 
furniture that is on a level with these other products of our revived taste 
in the arts and crafts. The sketches here reproduced, made by Mr. C. H. 
B. Quennell, an architect who has grasped the true principles of design 
in his own contributions to interior decoration, will serve to show that the 
foregoing appreciation is based upon a solid foundation. No sketches, 
however clever, can add to the charm of refined and restrained work, 
so that these, faithful as they are, do no more than suggest most 
dexterously the attraction of the originals. Architects do not need to 
have their attention drawn to this furniture; they know it already, and, 
before long, one fancies that Messrs. Heal, who make no pretense at any 
mission or desire to pose as pioneers in the cause of art, will be recog- 
nized as having done it stalwart service by all who are fighting for better 


things artistically. GLEESON WHITE 
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BACK YARD GARDENS 


LOVE for beauty is not so slight in us that the average man is 
indifferent to shrubbery and flowers; yet to one compelled or 
condemned to live in town how seldom are they visible! It is 
because, while waiting to adapt ourselves to the large surround- 

ings that are to be ours in the future, we do not learn to adapt humbler 
surroundings to ourselves in the present. ‘‘A back yard? Pooh! It’s 
not worth bothering about. It was only made to dry clothes in.’’ Don’t 
believe that, my friend. You are doomed to live with that yard a good 
deal longer than with those manorial lawns and parks that gladden your 
imagination, and that will become your property as soon as— well, as 
soon as you get just a little more—just another hundred thousand—just 
another million—just another—ah! you will never hold the title deeds 
for those fair gardens. Be thankful that you can dream of them, and 
meanwhile practice your hand at the tilling of your immediate property. 
[If a woman kept her home as the average man allows his yard to be 
kept, her husband would live at his club, or move to South Dakota. 
Considering that one’s window view is a part of one’s establishment, 
sense and taste dictate that it should present an orderly, if not an attrac- 
tive, appearance. There are difficulties, it is true, and one must have 
patience with more than the plants. It seems as if, at times, the chil- 
dren must have been playing out there with dynamite; you almost 
know that each of Bridget’s feet is two feet long on wash day; and as 
you never know how large a part of the earth’s surface is made of tacks 
and broken glass until you ride on a bicyele, so until you cultivate a 
yard, you will never know how largely vegetation prefers to consist of 
weeds, nor how many cats live in your row, nor how deep they can 
seratch. But, courags If one thing does not grow, another will, and 
half the fun is in the trying. 

To be practical: Don’t try to turn the whole yard into a garden; 
unless you are past fifty, keep no pets, including children, and have a 
considerable leisure. Grass you must have. Flowers without green, 
and plenty of it, would be garish, oppressive, chromoish. Painted green 
is not safe company for a few other colors, but against vegetable green 
you can put almost anything, even the scarlet of geraniums. So leave 
the larger part of the yard for grass, and if the dandelions star it in the 
spring and fall, so much the better. Ask your wife to remind you to 
trundle out the lawn-mower every week or two—she’!1 do it,—for the new 
blades want a chance at the light and air, and your grass will look ragged 
and rusty if it goes to seed; while you must get out the hose and soak it 
in dry spells, if you want real color loveliness. A freshly watered lawn 
looks so glad that I often wonder if the grass blades do not feel that 
way. How do we know the contrary? Are we the only creatures 
that think, that know? Watch your sunflowers turning to the sun, your 
oxalis folding for its sleep, your orchids preening themselves for their 
insect bridegrooms, your morning-glory reaching for a hold on a stick 
or a nail, your snap-dragon or balsam flinging its seeds, your goldenrod 
mending itself when broken, your pine straightening an upper branch to 
serve as trunk when it has been lopped at the crest. Watch these, and 
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say if there is not intelligence. If it is outside of the plant, it is no less 
wonderful. Lend your own to its struggle to be of use and beauty. 

The arrangement of a narrow city yard depends on the taste of its 
owner or renter, and may also be affected by the neighbors. Simplicity 
is desirable. A yard cut up into dozens of beds of various forms, with 
shell or pebble edgings, cumbered with vases, statuary, shelters, arbors, 
and other extraneous matters, has a chopped-up, spotty, confused appear- 
ance. It will remind you of a junk-shop. The Japanese crowd much 
into their small ground spaces, but as everything is proportionally small, 
the total effect may be large; whereas, by crowding our yards with 
objects that are proportionally large, the effect is to shrink the surface, 
so much of it is lost under its ill-assorted load. A trellis at the back 
for vines or a small arbor there for grapes (if there are no boys in your 
city) is a sufficient allowance of architecture. I would not have even a 
permanent bench, except under a tree or arbor. 

It is well, because it is easiest, to have the flower-beds follow the 
fence. The fence keeps out weeds and grass from the next yard and 
shelters the plants from wind. It is also handy to tie strings to, for if 
it is an average fence it is unsightly, and is to be covered with vines as 
soon as possible—sweet peas, of course; honeysuckle, at least one bush 
of it; cobea scandens, moonflower, fire-cracker plant, passion vine, 
gourds—stringy and unsightly after frost, but their orange-hued fruit 
is gorgeous; climbing roses, or roses that stand tall and flat against the 
fence, and morning-glory. After the first summer you will never lack 
‘‘glory’’ vines. The new ones will keep you busy pulling them up all 
around the premises. Then, if you want to carry the cool effect of green 
all around the yard, you can curtain the back of your house with English 
or Japan ivy, or wisteria. 

As to stock for the beds, I am forced through bitter and sometimes 
expensive disillusion to commend the stand-bys of our grandmothers. 
Every spring I look at the pretty pictures that are given out by the seeds- 
men, sigh to think that such feats of floriculture as they represent are pos- 
sible only to a professional imagination, and go out to see how my roses, 
lilies, hydrangeas, iris, and hollyhocks have stood the winter. And they 
always stand it well. Sol like the idea of giving most of the space to 
hardy plants, that take care of themselves and that you come to look upon 
as friends. Why, I would miss my gorgeous congregation of fleur de 
lis, white, yellow, blue, and purple, as much as Gilbert White would have 
missed his bluebirds—and as much as I miss them—heaven and the 
milliners have mercy on them! There are many spring gayeties, like 
primrose and bellis, that may be set out in their bloom-time, with pots 
sunk in the earth. They may be lifted out and given away afterward, to 
make room for later blooming plants, and, if you like, one bed can be 
reserved for these changes; but the deeply rooted things are the ones 
that strike deepest into your affections. Some annuals, however, are so 
certain, repay kindness with such glad will, and are so cheap withal, 
that it is a pity not to find room for them. Such are the geranium, pelar- 
gonium, petunia, verbena, vinca, nasturtium, nicotiana affinis, salvia, 
fuchsia, heliotrope, cosmos, poppy, marigold, calceolaria, zinnia, balsam, 
cockscomb, chrysanthemum (treat as an annual to get the best results), 
and aster, as well as foliage plants, like alternanthera and coleus. You 
really need pansies, they are so pretty and modest, and portulacea, which 
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has such tropical warmth of color and blooms so profusely until cold 
weather. 

Do not take too implicitly those promises of splendor that are to be 
fulfilled by new strains of gladiolus, or this, that, and the other. Do as 
Emerson did with books: give them a year, and if they are alive then, 
they deserve to be. The California violets, advertised up and down the 
land three years ago, were failures in the east, and their promoters 
have not peeped aloud since. So with roses. There are hundreds of 
varieties, and if you have a hothouse for them, well and good; but all 
except a handful of them are toy flowers—tiny, fragile, scentless. Buy 
grown roses to begin with, and they will get to work for you at once. 
Lilies—have some of them, the angels wear them; and have one nook 
for lily-of-the-valley, which snowed out of heaven. Palms and rubber 
plants ought not to be kept in the house all summer, but if you put them 
out, let them stand on stone slabs, or their roots will strike through the 
holes in the bottom of their pots, seeking drink, so that you will injure 
them when you tear them up to take them in-doors again. A corner for 
ferns, violets, and other wild stuff you will enjoy, especially if you stock 
‘t with the finds you make in your suburban tramps. In my own yard I 
have made a specialty of wild flowers, and the results of care are often 
surprising—especially when they die under it. Orchids are odd things, 
but they are likely to go to leaves entirely, except in warm, moist 
regions or houses. Even the orchids of our northern states find it hard 
to fit themselves to yards in their own latitude. Cacti are among the 
strangest creatures in the vegetable world, but they do not take kindly to 
cultivation, either. If you want to put them in the yard, let them have 
a rockery, so that they will drain quickly after rain, for much moisture 
rots them. 

Your garden will be a joy and a profit, even when you are supposing 
that it is a vexation, for every time you go out to pull weeds and crush 
the ‘‘slithy’’ grubs that are eating your roses, you are filling your 
lungs, reddening your blood, toughening your muscles, sharpening your 
eyes, and cooling your mind. As to predaceous insects, they are number- 
less, but befriend the birds and toads, and the slugs and caterpillars 
will be fewer than otherwise; and never kill a daddy-long-legs or a 
lady-bug, for they eat plant lice, while your spiders eat insects of all 
kinds. Plant your flowers in such groups or lines that they make color 
harmonies; feed and spray them, and stir the earth occasionally to keep 
it from caking, and in June or July call the neighbors in and brag. 
Town life is small, so get all the enlarging influences into it that you 
can. Your yard is a window, looking out on nature. Plant a pine or 
hemlock near your house, if there is room, and when you are up late 
with your books, or your troubles, it will sing to you of seas and forests 
where there are no troubles. Plant it young, and grow up with it and 
to it. CHARLES M. SKINNER. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S HOUSE PLAN, NO. IV 


IVEN a house plan arranged for saving the labor of doing the 
work of the house, and an architect who is not only fitted for 
his profession, but is worthy of it, and you may have a house 
ideally suited to your needs—provided your original plan is not 

unduly dwarfed and limited, and provided your architect, also, is not 
hampered and hindered by conditions, but has full freedom to carry his 
best solution of your particular problem to its complete development. 
When you really set out to build a house, the hard, stubborn fact con- 
fronts you that you cannot do it without money. Money alone can no 
more build a convenient or beautiful house than can the rich quartz veins 
of Colorado paint an Angelus or write an ‘‘Uncle Tom.’’ Still, if you 
would buy the book or picture, or if you would own the house that is a 
poet’s dream, you must have gold; the lack of it restricts the first con- 
ception of a plan and restrains the free development of it. 

Given a good plan for the purpose desired, and a decided limit 
to the available money, it 
takes an ingenious artist to 
put your plan into working 
shape and endow it with 
beauty. This is what Mr. 
Schneider has done for the 
plan presented this month. 
In the kitchen part the 
house has one serious fault, 
in the distance from the 
dining-room and kitchen 
to the cellar and ice-box. 
A nearer entrance to the 
cellar might be gained at 
the expense of a second 
stairway, or extra space for 
the cellar stairs. As for the 
ice-box, it could be placed 
in the rear hall, in the 
corner between the kitchen eos i 
passage door and the back aus 
porch door. In this loca- 
tion it could be filled from 
the outside. The objection 7 
to this arrangement is the Vestibule. 
want of a strong light shin- exe Reception Rm 
ing directly into the re- aiiel 
frigerator when the door is 
opened. Between these two 
positions I have chosen the 
one with the strong light. 

Another might choose the 
shorter distance. A better First Floor Plan- 
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arrangement than either 
of these, which I have 
not shown here because it 
would cost more, would be 
to have the refrigerator 
‘‘hbuilt in’’ in this corner, 
with an outside door into 
the ice receptacle, and the 
refrigerator doors opening 
directly into the kitchen. 
There would be a good 
strong light shining direct- 
Drop Table } ly into it, when open, from 
the two opposite kitchen 

Sewing, Roem: Powe windows. The ‘‘built-in’’ 
— refrigerator might, if de- 
sired, be carried up to the 
aus ceiling, making a roomy 
Lees aul cold storage, at the expense 
of small floor space. A see- 
ond opening through the 
outer wall, which could be 
securely closed in sum- 
mer and opened in winter, 
would give you the winter 


refrigerator without ice. 
i The dining-room is well 
= lighted by three windows 


on one side, and will be 
warm and snug in winter, 
while in the summer it 
may be made breezy and airy, and a pleasant vista through the hall to 
the side piazza may be gained by opening the dining-room door into the 
hall and swinging back the outside hall door. 

The side hall arrangement does away with the necessity for two 
flights of stairs in this house, and it gives direct entrance to every room 
in the house except the reception-room. The front entrance through 
the vestibule admits only to the reception-room and the living-room. 
The reception-room, though small, is quite large enough to serve its 
purpose in a modest way, and the living-room is cosy and still of a 
comfortable size. The whole of one end is given up to a window, and 
at the opposite end the two windows opening to the side piazza give 
some light, though their principal purpose is to give air and a pleasant 
view. The roomy piazza gives abundant space, undisturbed by either 
the front or the side entrance. 

On the second floor are four good bedrooms and a light, roomy sew- 
ing-room. The bathroom is roomy, and there are closets for brooms, 
dust-cloths, and cleaning utensils, in addition to an abundance of light, 
airy space for cloth: On the third floor are a maid’s room, a large 
bedding and wardrobe storage room, and a general storeroom. In the 
basement are furnace room, fuel bins, laundry and drying room. 

NINA C. KINNEY. 
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A FRENCH GLASS-WORKER—ANTONIN DAUM 
Rp": some years past the art of glass-working, which had been in 


disfavor so long, has begun to attract the attention of artists 

and the public, and a veritable renascence may be said to have 

taken place in this admirable and once so flourishing art. The 
public and private galleries of Paris furnish sufficient evidence of this 
revival. The Luxembourg Museum, for instance, contains many modern 
specimens of our craftsmen’s work. Among the more important of 
these may be mentioned the famous phial, ‘‘l’Epave’’ by Emile Gallé, 
the light transparent glass-work of Desmans, Tiffany’s delicately treated 
flacons, and the charming beakers by Thesmar, the Sévres ceramist; 
Leveillé’s examples in this art must also be cited. 

The Galliera Museum, again, possesses remarkable specimens of 
nineteenth-century glass-work; and quite recently the gallery de 1’ Art 
Nouveau showed some beautiful examples. In this latter gallery the 
contributions by Karl Koepping, the professor at Berlin, were especially 
noteworthy by reason of their subtle forms, their long, frail stems, so 
frail that it may be doubted if the old masters of Hungary and Bohemia 
ever excelled them. In this same gallery, too, were some superb works 
by Daum, delightful in their colors and tints, and in the freshness and 
elegance of their shapes. Japanese influence was perceptible, but that of 
nature, the vivifying source of inspiration, was also strongly manifest; 
and in their color, too, they were to be easily distinguished from Oriental 
work. 

Antonin Daum has fora long time held an important place among 
the artists of France. The Champ de Mars Salons, as well as other exhi- 

bitions, have testified that the 
individuality of this master was 
rapidly ripening, that he was free- 
ing himself from models, and that 
his artistic self was developing a 
definite conscience. 

No branch of the applied arts 
seems worthier to attract the atten- 
tion of an artist than that of glass- 
work, and Antonin Daum, among 
others, perceived that there was in 
this direction a glorious tradition 
to reéstablish, a glorious tradi- 
tion which moderns have appeared 
hitherto to forget. In the history 
of Freneh art, glass-work has at 
different periods occupied a notable 
position. The revival of French 
glass work has taken place in 
Nancy, and it is in this same city 
that Daum earries on his labors. 
This can hardly be simple chance, 


ik Vue, br deeetes Dave for Lorraine — and particularly 
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Nancy—has always been the home 

of the glass craft. In the four- 

teenth century the art was already 

in existence in Lorraine, which 

department was in the possession 

of certain privileges pertaining 

to its verreries. Unfortunately we 

know very little of their origin, 

but in the fifteenth century history 

speaks with some certainty. In 

1448 an edict, promulgated by 

King René d’Anjou, authorized 

the establishment of four privi- 

leged glass manufactories, which 

were to be directed respectively by 

the Tyson and Colin families, by 

Mengin, by Jehan Henezel, and 

by Claude Byzenate and Chelizot. 

At later periods kings have con- 

ferred titles of nobility on certain 

glass-workers. In 1568 many of 

the towns and villages of Lorraine 

had glass-works, in evidence of 

the reputation of which it may 

be mentioned that Balthazar de 

Hennezel made an arrangement 

by which certain Lorraine crafts- ENGRAVED GLAss, 

men were to come over to England ANTONIN Daum 

to instruct glass-workers in the 

more delicate branches of the art. At that time there were enough glass 
masters to form a corporation. This was finally constituted, with all the 
necessary regulations, in October, 1601. Among the members of the 
guild we find such names as Jean Martin, Ydolf Olivier, Jean Thierry, 
Vincent Claudot, and Jean Clément. Few specimens remain of the work 
of this period, and those few that we find in the Cluny Museum are very 
simple in form and are seldom cut or engraved. The seventeenth 
century was not fruitful in results; but the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed a renewal of activity, and we learn that the fabrique Saint Quirin 
held a royal warrant and was making all kinds of crystal glass-work 
in the Bohemian and Hungarian styles. These efforts were greatly 
encouraged by the Académie des Sciences: one of its members, Bose 
d’ Antic, wrote a pamphlet on the manufacture of glass which met with 
appreciation and produced a salutary effect upon the public. At the 
beginning of the century much of the Lorraine glass-work was of a 
commercial character, but there were certain craftsmen who strove to 
elevate the style of their productions. 

Much of the honor of the latest revival is due to Emile Gallé, whom 
we may consider as the precursor and master of Antonin Daum. It is 
but just to recognize this, and the personality of Daum in no way suffers 
by this recognition. He has been reproached for revealing too strongly 
in his earliest work the influence of Gallé. But every artist is bound to 
profit by the efforts of his forerunners, and so long as he shows at 
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A VASE, BY ANTONIN Daum 


characterize Daum’s work. 





maturity the evidences of the cre- 
ative gift and all the signs of a 
decided individuality, reproaches 
as to early influence are so unjust 
as to carry their own condemna- 
tion. Daum is the first to express 
his fervent admiration for Gallé as 
the indisputable regenerator of the 
art, and as the great guiding in- 
fiuence of his early career. 

The manufactory of the Brothers 
Daum lies outside the city of the 
dukes of Lorraine and Bar, and it 
was in a small pavilion in front 
of their works that I once found 
Antonin Daum himself at work on 
the engraving of a vase. In a 
room hard by were grouped some 
of the most famous productions of 
this establishment. They formed a 
museum, and I was struck —as 
indeed every one is—by that great 
beauty of color, by those wonderful 
reflections and effects of light which 


Other artistic qualities reveal themselves 


later, but it is always these surprising and numberless varieties of hue 


that first engage the eye. 


We see vases of the color of autumn leaves, 


of the vivid tint of the rust that illumines worn-out derelict sea-anchors, 
vases covered, as it were, with virgin snow, and others that seem still wet 


and glistening from the morning dew. 


On some we see marine plants 


floating in a pure transparency of waves; others are endowed with the 


hazy azure of the firmament. A 
whole gamut of brown tones, dull 
or polished, and of agates, spark- 
ling with grains of quartz, onyx, 
and jade, can be found on others. 
At times the happiest effects are 
produced by strong contrasts of 
tones, of bright and dull colors, 
of crystal clarity and obscure 
opacity ; in brief, by tints as varied 
and nameless as those of nature 
herself. 

Until information is furnished 
by the artist—who must also be 
an expert in scientific chemistry— 
it is hard to understand how these 
infinite gradations of tone can be 
applied to one vase. The method 
is as follows: <A certain number 
of layers of different-colored glass 
are laid on the vase, and then by 


ENGRAVED GLASS, 
ANTONIN DAUM 
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the aid of the graver the layers 
are cut away, as necessitated by 
the scheme of decoration, to the 
required depth, revealing fully or 
in the subtlest degree what is be- 
neath. It is not difficult to realize 
the patience, the practice, and the 
delicate care required in order to 
insure successful results with such 
work. The slightest excess of 
pressure on the graver may spoil 
irretrievably the frail object oper- 
ated upon. Disappointment and 
vexation are but too frequently 
the artist’s lot; in fact, M. Daum 
informed me that to achieve one 
definite result he often had to 
submit to four and five, sometimes 
six, failures. 
Apart from these difficulties, 
there are the further considera- 
tions of form. Daum is not pre- 
pared, as many glass-workers are, 
to sacrifice beauty of form to 
beauty of material. He will have ENGRAVED GLASS, 
both. His forms are in good ANTONIN Daum 
proportion, and nearly always 
gracious in contour. And it is for the combination of shapely elegance 
and decorative charm that Daum is remarkable. We see this blended 
unity in the large-mouthed urns with handles corresponding in style, 
the flagons with long necks so thin that a breath would almost snap 
them, the beakers veined like marble or agate, and the vases decorated 
with lifelike flowers, which he has shown at recent exhibitions. We 
may expect still more varieties from him, for the resources of his art are 
infinite, and like the artist that he is, he is always striving for greater 
perfection. 





INDIVIDUALITY IN ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
M ODERN culture emphasizes the individual. The trend of 


higher thought is to develop and bring out individuality. 

The advanced method of teaching makes the pupil do the thing 

that is being taught; the text is applied and illuminated by 
the practical work of the student. The same principles apply to decora- 
tive art. The larger intellectual life has quickened our taste and brought 
us liberty and freedom in the furnishing of our houses. The charm of 
personality should permeate the decoration and furnishing of our homes. 
The rooms should express the tastes of the family, rather than the skill 
of the upholsterer. The homes that seem peculiarly attractive and beau- 
tiful are those which reflect the individuality of the owner. Most peo- 
ple appreciate the power of beauty as a refining and elevating influence 
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in the home, but they need help in cultivating their taste, and encourage- 
ment to develop their own resources, to think for themselves. The 
author of ‘‘Art and Decoration’’ has aptly said that ‘‘good sense is the 
basis of all that is beautiful.’’ The intense activity of our lives demands 
restful repose in our homes. If the decoration and furnishing of the 
house represent the individual tastes of the family, their way of doing, 
thinking, and acting, they bring into the atmosphere of the place a spirit 
of freedom and satisfaction. Clarence Cook says that much of the worry 
over artistic furnishing, ideal and faultless surroundings, comes from 
the fact that we do not know how we ought to live externally, and so do 
not surround ourselves with the things best suited to that life. 

The hal) has ceased to be simply the entrance to the dwelling, but has 
become a radiating center which suggests the charm and comfort of the 
entire house. The first consideration is the light. If the hall is well 
lighted, the color of decoration and furnishing may be dark and rich, 
the walls in deep warm tones. If dark, then artificial light is suggested 
in pale green, cream, or light terra-cotta. The furniture should be 
simple and substantial. Care should be taken to give the hall an attract- 
ive appearance; it should suggest the cheerfulness and hospitality of the 
family. The purpose of your own hall is the only thing to be thought 
of and planned for. In many houses the hall must serve as a small recep- 
tion-room or library, the corners and nooks fitted with cases for books. 
In large halls it is not unusual to find a kind of old-fashioned living- 
room, with fireplace and settees at the side. The cozy window-seats and 
benches at side of stairway, with or without cushions, add much to the 
air of comfort of the hall. An alcove or circular window in the hall, 
furnished with a few pieces of rattan furniture, may make a pleasant 
nook in which to receive a caller when the parlor is occupied. The use of 
the hall must indicate its furnishing. We should consult our own desires 
and needs, instead of being governed by those of other people, and we 
should refuse to take what is offered us if it does not meet our needs and 
purposes. 

City people, from the necessity of economizing space, have adjusted 
the furnishing of their apartments more to their needs than people living 
in towns and country places. Some one has said that formal parlors 
belong to houses where there is a life apart from the domestic life, and 
that they are useless in nine-tenths of the houses. In most homes the 
parlor is the living-room of the family. For harmonious effect the rug or 
carpet should hold the darker and richer tones of color in the room; the 
color scheme ascends on the walls and lightens at the ceiling. The floor 
covering supports the other objects in the room, and we look to it for 
the restful sense of color, and from it we evolve our harmonies of 
decoration. Deep rich tones on the floor make the room appear larger 
than delicate colors. A writer in one of the current magazines advances 
the following suggestive thought: ‘‘The most restful effect is obtained 
by covering the whole of each story with the same carpet, the door-sills 
being removed so that the carpet may be extended from one room to 
another. In town houses and in suburban cottages this would be found 
much less fatiguing to the eye than the usual method of covering the floor 
of each room with carpets of different color and design.’’ 

There is more danger of destroying the value of decoration by over- 
crowding than by barrenness in thefurnishing. We have all felt the 
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restraint that comes from ornamenting things that were never meant to 
be ornamented and from filling a room with bric-a-brae until it looks 
like a museum. It is a false art that takes away from the convenience 
and the home feeling of a room. A cold, cheerless look comes oftener 
from a poor arrangement of the furnishings than from their meagerness. 
Study your room. Where isthe prettiest part which the children invari- 
ably seek? Is the easy chair in the sunny window, or is its place 
usurped by a small stand whose sole purpose is to hold a card tray? Is 
the couch uninviting for rest, both from a position where it catches the 
drafts and from its elaborate display of embroidered cushions? We 
cannot afford to blunt our artistic sensibilities by allowing in our rooms 
any decoration or any piece of furniture which cannot prove its right to 
be there. Ruskin says the only difference between decorative and other 
art is in being fitted to a place. It is a fine thing to own one’s home in 
its decorative furnishings and in the quiet, honest things around one. 
A lecturer before the Federation of Woman’s Clubs created amusement 
by saying that we should ask ourselves before purchasing a piece of 
furniture, ‘‘Would I like to be such a table, such a chair?’’ And he 
added that such questioning would teach us to look for good design and 
save us ungainly and useless articles in our homes. You are the one to 
judge what has a place in your home. Mrs. Haweis quaintly remarks: 
‘‘One of my strongest convictions, and one of the first canons of good 
taste, is that vur houses, like the fish’s shell and the bird’s nest, ought 
to represent our individual taste and habits, never the habits of a class. 
Fishes are not all herring, birds are not all swallows; let us accentuate 
the varieties that exist among us. There is nothing so foolish, nothing 
so destructive to the germination of art feeling as the inclination to run 
in a flock, to ery out ‘What shall I do?’ or worse, ‘What do other people 
do?’’’ A pathetic incident is related about a woman who was persuaded 
to buy a set of gilt furniture upholstered in delicate brocade. In the 
evening she proudly showed her purchase to her husband; after looking 
in vain for a chair suitable to sit upon, the poor man seated himself on 
the floor, much to the chagrin of the wife. 

I had occasion to call at a small apartment recently, where the first 
emotion on entering the room was one of pleasurable anticipation. I 
had no personal acquaintance with the owner, but the individuality 
was so marked that I instinctively felt the presence of refinement in 
the very atmosphere of the place, and though the room was small 
there was a feeling of freedom and space in it. The first thought was 
that the room was handsomely furnished, but on observation I found it 
very plain and simple. AsI tried to fix upon some one thing that had 
given me the idea of luxury, I discovered a broad, comfortable couch 
heaped with cushions of rich Oriental dye and harmonious coloring. It 
is the cultivation of such individual taste that will give us a house beau- 
ores impart the charm whose synonym is peace for all who cross its 
threshold. 


JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 
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NEWBURGH ON THE HupDsOoN, JAMES CLEWS 


CONCERNING ANGLO-AMERICAN POTTERY 


DWIN ATLEE BARBER, A. M., PH. D., has written a book 
on ‘‘Anglo-American Pottery,’’ which is of more than usual 
interest for several reasons. The book contains nearly a hun- 
dred fine half-tone reproductions of old plates and pitchers 

bearing American designs, produced by English potters during the 
early part of the century. There are sketches, also, of the leading Eng- 
lish potters, and altogether the volume is a rare collection of informa- 
tion on a very interesting subject. Much light is thrown upon some 
matters that have heretofore remained in dispute, and facts connected 
with the earlier production of specially designed pottery are revealed 
with clearness and accuracy. 

In opening the first chapter Dr. Barber says: ‘‘The earliest pottery 
with printed designs of American subjects was made at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, toward the latter part of the last, or, more properly, the eighteenth 
century. The art of transfer printing on earthenware had been prac- 
ticed to a limited extent for about forty years before the English potters 
. turned their attention to the American market. The credit of the inven- 
tion of this style of decoration has been claimed by both Worcester and 
Liverpool, but the weight of the evidence at our command seems to be in 
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favor of the lat- 
ter place, where, 
it is said, copper- 
plate printing 
on both pottery 
and porcelain 
was begun as 
early as 1752 
by John Sadler, 
who is, there- 
fore, claimed to 
be the originator 
of the process.’’ 
Scriptural and x tinabni nie 
Masonic designs Feetnait ob Genenas. WASHINGTON 
were extensively 
employed in old 
Liverpool pottery. Caricatures, in which Napoleon played an important 
part, were also used. Among the first pieces of English pottery shown 
with American designs was a creamware pitcher showing the portraits of 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock, side by side, and around the medal- 
lion is this inscription: ‘“The Memory of Washington and the Proscribed 
Patriots of America. Liberty, Virtue, Peace, Justice, and Equity to All 
Mankind.’’ Below is found this. 


‘‘Columbia’s Sons Inspir’d by Freedom’s Flame, 
Live in the Annals of Immortal Fame.’’ 


A weeping wil- 


low and a mon- 
ument form part 
of the design, 
upon the latter 
being the sen- 
tence: ‘‘Sacred 
to the Memory 
of G. Washing- 
ton, who eman- 
cipated America 
from Slavery 
and founded a 
Republic upon 
such just and 
equitable princi- 
ples that it will 
6 ang ee 
Barber says: 
“These were 
strange senti- 
ments coming 
from English 
manufacturers 
at this time . .’’ 
And they were, 


View Near Conway, N. H., By W. Apams & Sons 
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indeed, for the relations between England and America at that time were 
very strained and the greatest enmity existed. The fact that English 
potters kept on producing pieces of this character at such a critical 
time gives the impression that their business principles were somewhat 
stronger than their patriotism. ‘The process consisted,’’ says Dr. Barber, 
‘‘in the engraving of the designs on copper and the transference of the 
same to the ware by means of wet impressions made on tissue paper 
with prepared colors mixed with oil.”’ 

‘‘Karly in the present century the Staffordshire potters commenced to 
print these designs in dark blue, and continued to use this color almost 
exclusively on cheap table and toilet wares until about 1830, and each 
potter usually had his own characteristic border designs by means of 


Tue Loe CABIN TEAPOT 


which it is generally possible to distinguish the work of the various 
manufacturers . Potters of the present day tell us that the pro- 
duction of the beautiful rich coloring of the old plates is a lost art. 
Whether this assertion is true or not, we know that this peculiar tone of 
color is not found on modern wares. Imitations have been frequently 
attempted, but so far as we know, without success.’’ Dr. Barber fur- 
nishes short sketches about each of the leading potters, including Enoch 
Wood, A. Stevenson, James Clews, John and William Ridgway, Joseph 
Stubbs, the Mayer Brothers, William Adams, John and George Rogers, 
Thomas Goodwin, John Davenport, Joseph Heath, and a score of others 
who are equally well known, both in this country and abroad. From exist- 
ing samples of plates it would seem that some places of the slightest 
importance were used as subjects for designs. An instance of this is the 
Philadelphia waterworks, which had no great international reputation, 
but were still made the center of a very beautiful plate. The selection 
of locations is also a question for the collectors to ponder over. It is 
quite likely that whoever had the making of the designs was not always 
well posted on the geography of this country. The plates showing the 
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ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Boston ALMSHOUSE, TUREEN BY J. & W. RipGway 
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signing of the 
Penn treaty 
would give one 
the idea that 
the scene was 
laid somewhere 
in South Af- 
rica. There are 
beautiful palm 
trees, tropical 
plants of all 
kinds sur- 
rounding the 
group, while in 
the distance 
may be seen 
low, thatched- 
roof houses. 
The artist’s 
idea of Penn- 
sylvania in 
this instance 
is somewhat 
vague, to say 
the least. In 
the majority of 
cases, however, 
the work is 
quite praiseworthy, and although some of the designs are a little 
at fault geographically and historically, they will nevertheless be 
highly appreciated by any who are fortunate enough to secure them, 
and are always examined and admired with much interest. Dr. Barber 
further states that many of the best views on old English china 
were never marked with the names or initials of the makers. ‘It 
is possible,’ he says, ‘‘that some of them were supersensitive about 
placing themselves in a position to invite criticism for catering to the 
American trade so soon after the war of 1812.’’ It is quite likely that 
this is a correct. explanation of the failure of the manufacturers to put 
their mark on their plates. It is unfortunate, however, that such should 
have been the case, for it is absolutely impossible to make up any authen- 
tic or complete list where these omissions have occurred. Dr. Barber has 
treated at great length the subject of plate marking, and has prepared as 
accurate a list of the principal American designs used on English pottery 
as it is possible to secure with the existing obstacles before one, and col- 
lectors, manufacturers, and, in facet, everybody connected with the pot- 
tery trade will be interested and instructed by this volume. We show 
some of the pieces mentioned in Dr. Barber’s new book. 
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DRAWN-THREAD WORK 


HERE is no necessity to enter here into the history or development 
of drawn-thread work. Suffice it to say, that it takes rank as 
one of the most ancient forms of needlework, having served as 
an ornament for woven materials sinee first these were thought 

to require ornament at all. That itis in perfect taste and fulfills all the 
needs of the most severe standard of criticism cannot be doubted. It grows 
naturally, as it were, ont of the materials of which it forms the decora- 
tion, and the ornamental appearance provided by it in no way detracts 
from the utility of the articles so adorned. Originally, no doubt, the 
stitchery was executed with the threads of the fabric itself, but our pres- 
ent system of weaving renders this impossible, and we are therefore 
obliged to fall back upon the best substitutes obtainable. For white 
linen, the ordinary flax threads, such as those of Harris’s manufacture, 
are most suitable for the work, as they can be had in different sizes, 
ranging from such as are only fit for lace-making to those which are too 
coarse even for openwork upon canvas. For colored linen those threads 
should be used which match the material exactly, though many people 
prefer silk for the purpose. This is all very well for the fancy knick- 
nacks that are turned out by the gross for bazaars, but for really artistic 
work there is nothing to equal flax 
thread and linen. Considerable 
difficulty is often found in getting 
a make of linen that can be used 
with perfect satisfaction, though it 
is possible to draw any material 
whatever, provided that it is woven 
evenly with criss-cross threads and 
is neither twilled nor patterned. 
The hand-made linen, such as those 
popularly known as ‘‘Ruskin’’ 
linens, and others woven by the 
members of the Windermere In- 
dustry, are the best of all, though 
to many workers their cost is an 
objection. The Harris linens are 
less expensive, and answer well, 
while for ordinary everyday use 
the Irish make of linen known as 
‘Old Bleach’’ provides a_ suffi- 
ciently good result. Few workers 
nowadays have any ambition to 
‘‘draw’’ the finer makes of linen 
lawn, of which the better kinds of 
handkerchiefs and infants’ cloth- 

ing are made. 
Should the linen be somewhat 
—S rigid at first, so that the threads 
Ficur« 1. HEMSTITCHING will not pull well, it should be 
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FiGurRE 2. SINGLE-CROSSING 


scalded, or a little soap may be rubbed over the part that is to be worked 
upon. Needless to say, the better the linen the less preparation will it 
require. The utmost care is requisite in cutting the threads and in 
setting the pattern, and a beginner will do well to remember that a 
falsely cut and drawn thread can rarely be replaced. 

There are five stitches in particular which must be thoroughly 
mastered by every one who is desirous of undertaking this work. These 
are hemstitching, knotting the threads into clusters, single and double 
crossing, and point de reprise. As soon as familiarity has been obtained 
with these, endless changes may be rung, and almost every pattern will 
become easy. 

It is probable that many workers are familiar with hemstitch- 
ing, but for the benefit of those who are not we show one of the simplest 
forms, in Figure 1. We will suppose that an open-stitched hem is to be 
made, perhaps along the edge of a sheet, tablecloth, or sideboard slip. 
Turn down the margin of the linen, then, exactly as in making an 
ordinary hem—that is, first fold down a narrow fold so as to enclose the 
raw edges, then turn it down again for the outer part of the hem. 
Where the hem lies upon the rest of the linen after it is turned down, 
draw away from three to eight horizontal threads, with the edge of the 
hem, according to the breadth of the hem and the coarseness of the 
material. Hold the linen as in ordinary hemming, so that the wrong 
side is uppermost. Run the working thread into the inside of the hem 
to secure and hide the end, then bring the needle out through the hem 
and about two threads beyond the edge, pass it down between the drawn 
strands of the material, and up again about four strands further on. 
Thus the four threads are picked up, as it were, by the needle. Return 
the needle to the place where it was first put down between the drawn 
threads, and bring it up again through the hem some three strands fur- 
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FIGURE 3. DovuBLE-CROSSING 


ther on. The drawn threads thus become pulled up into a cluster and 
this division into clusters will be found in almost every design in 
drawn-thread work in some form or other. At the corners the small 
oblong piece of the hem that is marked out by the black lines in our 


illustration should be cut away, the edge A is then folded over to LB, and 
in the corners the hemstiteching, as above described, should be carried 


FIGURE 4. LUSTERS AND GROUPS 
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across to the margin of the article that is being worked upon through all 
the folds of the stuff. Inspection of a corner of a hemstitched handker- 
chief will make this quite clear. 

The next most useful stitches are single and double crossing, which 
are represented in Figures 2 and 3, respectively. For either of these 
stitches the edges of the drawn part of the linen are generally worked 
with hemstitch to form the loose threads into clusters, as above 
described, the stitches being taken into the undrawn margin of the 
material, as there is no hem. Then for the single-crossing work as fol- 
lows (we are quoting from a popular handbook on drawn-thread work): 
‘“‘The end of the cotton must be firmly fastened on the wrong side of 
the linen, and as it is to run across the middle of the clusters, it must 
be carried along the back of the threads till the middle of a cluster is 
reached, and there secured with a drawn-work knot, or else it is fastened 
into the linen in a corresponding position. Bring the needle up from 
the wrong side between the first and second clusters, pass it down over 
the second and third, bring it up again between the second and third, 
down over the second, and up between the second and third. Draw the 
cotton firmly so that it runs straight along between the hemstitches. 
This crosses the two first clusters; then pick up the fifth, put the needle 
back over the fourth, and bring it up again between the fifth and sixth, 
drawing it straight as before. Double-crossing is very similar to that 
just described, but four clusters are crossed instead of two. A rather 
larger number of thread should be removed for this stitch, for, as 
the clusters are twined further over each other, it will be seen that they 
require more ‘spring’ to enable them to set properly. Begin as in 
single-crossing, and have the cotton firmly secured in the center of 
one end of the open-work bands. Pass the needle under the first, second, 


x 


Ficure 5. Point DE REPRISE 
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and third clusters,* up between the third and fourth, back over the third, 
under the first and second, over the first, under the second, over the 
third, under the fourth, back over the fourth and third, under the second, 
then down again to the wrong side under the next three; repeat from *. 
If the clusters have been picked up in their proper sequence, it will be 
most fascinating to see the way in which they will fall naturally into 
their places as the cotton is drawn up taut. In Figure 4 is shown the 
method in which the clusters formed by the hemstitches along the mar- 
gin are caught together in the middle to form groups, four clusters being 
in this case used for each. The drawn-work knots need little explana- 
tion. Pass the thread over the four clusters that are to be knotted, back 
under the same four, pass the needle out through the loop of thread thus 
made, and pull the knot up tightly. 

Point de reprise is simply darning, the working thread being taken 
alternately over and under the foundation threads. In the example in 
Figure 5 there are only eight of these in each bar, and they are crossed 
in sets of four with stitches backward and forward, the needle being 
earried over four, under four, back over the same four, under four, and 
so on, till the eight strands of linen are completely covered with stitches. 

In Figure 6 is showna simple border that should offer no difficulty at 
all to the worker who has reached practice in the art of making drawn- 
thread knots. It is known as a three-thread border from the fact, that 
when the clustering is done, three sets of two working threads are car- 
ried down it in curv A five-thread border would have five of these 
curved lines of thread, and so on up to as many lines as the width of the 
insertion will permit. Twenty-five threads should be drawn away along 
the required length, should and be grouped into little clusters of five 
strands each by hemstitching worked along both edges in the manner 
already described. These clusters are to be gathered together by drawn- 
thread-work knots, thus: Attach the end of a working thread at one end 
of the drawn-thread work band in such a place that in distance it is one- 
third of the width of this band nearer to one corner than to the other. 
Bring the thread straight down and knot in with it four of the little 
clusters, lace the thread round the last two of these, binding them tightly 
together, work toward the further edge of the band, and when one-third of 
width distant from this, knot the last two clusters and the next two its 
unknotted ones firmly together; repeat all along, finishing in the oppo- 
site edge. Attach two working threads in succession to the edge whence 
the last one started, at equal distances from that thread, from one 
another, and from the nearest corner. Knot each of these threads four 
times into the four little clusters of the first group, pass the needle down, 
and knot them into the bound strands just beyond and below, and contin- 
ue all along. This finishes the first set of threads. Bring the second 
set down in a similar manner, but start from near the opposite corner of 
the border, and knot them not only into every cluster and every set of 
bound strands, but in every former working strand whenever such a 
strand is met with in the course of the work. The third pair of working 
threads starts from the edge of the drawn band, near the letter A in the 
illustration, at the second fan-like group from the edge, and is carried 
down behind these for suitable distances, being knotted round each of 
the four clusters as usual. Then it is knotted round the two working 
threads which are beyond and below, then round the bound strands, the 
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Fiaure 6. A THREE-THREAD BORDER 


next two working threads, and so on all along. This operation will be 
found much more easy to do than it seems to be from the description; 
indeed, the only difficulty consists in keeping the curved threads at exactly 
the same distance apart, and in avoiding any drawing of the clusters out 
of their proper position. 

Patterns forming a series of open and closed squares are always favor- 
ites, since they may be arranged in a great variety of ways. Sometimes 
such squares are so placed as to form bands or borders, but it is no more 
difficult to group them into Vandykes, chevrons, battlements, triangles 
(for corners), and even into initials, and many another fanciful device. 
It will probably be found in cutting and drawing the threads to form 
squares, that if the number of the strands of the linen is counted, a per- 
fect square will not be made; in modern linen it generally happens that 
the threads are not of the same thickness in both directions. For this 
reason a careful worker will rely upon measurement rather than upon the 
counting of the threads in order to get the squares perfectly regular. 
After having cut and drawn away a sufficient number of threads in both 
directions, so as to form open, eld-aeen, and solid squares, begin the 
stitchery in the extreme outer corner of one of the open squares, secure 
the thread there, bring it down diagonally across the open square, and 
make one small stitch in the corner of the nearest linen square, cross 
that square, and make another stitch in the further corner of it. Repeat 
all across the work. Bring similar lines of stitchery across all the open 
squares of the drawn-work in succession, setting them all in the same 
direction. Then begin the second set of diagonal working threads, 
which will have to cross those first laid in the middle of every open and 
linen square. Wherever the two threads cross make a knot, and also in 
the center of the linen squares and at the corners of the openings as 
shown in the unfinished portion of the design in Figure 7. 

For the next and last set of stitches begin at the left-hand side of the 
work and at the bottom. Start with a securing stitch in the buttonhol- 
ing, under the open square and in the exact middle, pass the thread 
upward and toward the left, knotting it successively into the first 
diagonal working thread, the left side of the square, the next diagonal 
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five threads of the half-drawn square opposite 
point, then bring it down, knot it in with the 
, knot it in with five strands from the right-hand 
the diagonal working thread, and lastly into the 
Pass the thread along the wrong side of the work, 
middle of the edge of the next open square, secure 
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\BOUT A MANTEL 

+ unique mantels ever devised is now on exhibition 
tute, Philadelphia, and is herewith reproduced for 
the House BeautiFuL. The project is an elaborate 


decoration for the fireplace and its surroundings. 
inherently 
joint product of the 1 


beautiful, it is chiefly remarkable as being the 
rious departments of the Drexel Institute of Art, 

The design for the entire piece was originated 
lepartment. The modeling was executed by the 
in modeling. The decorative painting, in full 
Mr. Louis J. Dougherty, of the art department. 
planned the green wall decoration, the tiles, and 
wood-work of the mantel, the wrought-iron sconces 
he bronze andirons were produced by the students 
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in mechanic arts, machine construction, and forging. The class in 
wood-carving made the chairs. The lighting was planned and executed 
by the class in electrical engineering. 

The scheme is made harmonious in color, and the effect of its good 
design is the more interesting because it is the incarnation of the ideas 
and skill of several hundred bright young students. It shows what may 
be accomplished through sympathetic co-operation. 
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It is not possible for us to publish all the answers to queries addressed to this 
department, and, therefore, it is quite necessary for each person writing for advice to 
give full address, and, of course, the name. If these questions may not be answered 


promptly in the following issue of the magazine, we shall make every effort to send a 
reply by mail. 


CARMEL, N. Y. 

Can you give me some suggestions for the arrangement of my hall, which is one 
of the old-fashioned kind, large and spacious, and capable of being made quite 
attractive, if I could afford to employ a professional house-furnisher. The hall is 
20x40 feet, with two windows in front and two opposite in the rear. The staircase, of 
solid walnut, which is 51g feet broad, begins in the center, goes up seventeen steps, 
then divides at a broad landing. The parlor and library, with massive folding doors 
of oak, open into the hall, and there is a chimney (without an opening), which gives 
it an irregular appearance on one side. The walls are wainscoted and grained in 
light oak, with heavy moldings of a darker shade. Here, of course, hang the family 
portraits, which are full size and framed in gilt. I have three hall chairs of dark oak 
(carved), a leather lounge, a round table (walnut), with a banquet lamp on it, two 
larger mahogany tables of the old-fashioned folding style, and a Smyrna rug, harmo- 
nizing in color with the walls. Please suggest some artistic arrangement of the furni 
ture I have, and any additional inexpensive piece that you think would be an 
improvement. I have four long wooden chests and a great many Mexican blankets, 


serapes, ete., that I might use for couches. Where is the most suitable place to put 
curios ? 


The drawing of the hall sent to us for suggestions shows it to be one of stately 
proportions, and yet not without difficulties for the decorator. The stained wainscot 
is a bad feature, and should at the first opportunity be done away with. Our first 
choice would be for ivory white enamel, but a mahogany red would also be very good 
and give much richness to the whole effect. But if this may not be, ignore the wood- 
work entirely, and simply try to rearrange the furniture, which of itself often works 
charms. There should be a table and a chair near the front door, the table on the 
left and the chair on the right. Another table might be placed on the left of the 
parlor door; over this should hang one or two portraits, and a chair might well be 
placed between table and parlor door. Across the hall, on the right of the entrance 
into library, should stand the third chair. A portrait should hang, by rights, on the 
chimney-breast, unless it is too warm for an oil painting. We see no really proper place 
for the ‘‘green leather lounge,’’ to have light and be out of draughts from the back 
door; possibly it would go well along the left side of the stairway, or across the left 
back end corner, the foot of it toward the heater, if the door is not used frequently, 
or perhaps a screen could be made to ward off cold blasts from the open door. The 
round walnut table, with banquet lamp on it, should be in rather a retired place; 
have a chair or two near by, and some magazines, new books, or some such reading 
matter near at hand. This would make a pleasant feature from the front door, and 
yet be far enough away to secure a certain degree of privacy. Before each window 
in the front should be a stool, upon which should be placed a good-sized plant, or, if 
feasible, a tub with a large tree-like plant in it; both windows should be treated in 
about the same manner; the stools or tubs should be alike. This matter of having 
pairs of things is not without importance; it gives a certain stability that odds and 
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It is rather difficult to give helpful directions for a color scheme without some 
knowledge of the individual preference of the person for whom the room is to be 
decorated. There are, however, general suggestions that will apply to the room under 
discussion ; but a color should be chosen which will harmonize with the rugs and fur- 
niture, and some thought should be given to the colors of the rooms opening off this one. 
The walls finished in ‘‘sand’’ plaster, with the chimney-breast of ‘‘split field stone and 
red brick,’’ demand a strong treatment. A mulberry red would, we think, be an excel- 
lent color for walls, unless the ‘‘red brick’’ of the fireplace should strike with it a dis- 
cord. Perhaps a red with more yellow in it would be safer, and not be too warm a tone 
for the summer home, if modified by white sash curtains and some large foliage plants. 
The ceiling should be of the same color, two shades lighter, the woodwork stained two 
shades darker ; or, if preferred, a green may be used for the walls, with woodwork a 
dark red, toning in with the brick red of the fireplace ; ceiling may be of a faint red, 
like the reflection from a fire ; wainscoting may be five or seven feet high, with simply 
a molding for ‘plates, or a shelf for books, photographs, bric-i-brac, ete. When a 
shelf is used, it must be placed high enough to avoid striking it with the head when 
sitting under it and rising suddenly. Common sense and creature comfort are two 
useful factors in good decoration, and will often settle a vexed question more satis- 
factorily than a literal following of technical rules. Both these plans of finishing a 
wainscoting are good, and the choice should be made according to the amount of room 
needed for books, pictures, china, ete. For the floors, we would recommend a stain 
which might darken the wood to a rich mahogany color. This scheme of coloring 
will give you a room of reddish tone, with which either the red or green wall will 
agree nicely. The furniture may be stained mahogany color also, and their coverings, 
together with the portitres, should.be red or green. Velour, jute, or tapestry might 
be well employed with either color. These notes can only be suggestions, as the 
information given is not quite as full as is needed for more definite advice. As regards 
the style of furniture, we should prefer a heavy old style of mahogany, Flemish oak, 
or stained wood of some substantial design, made with cane or rush seats; cushions 
tied on with inch-and-a-half satin ribbon are unusual and quite suitable for such a 
room. If not too expensive, settees and chairs (armed ones as well) may be made of 
some simple construction, with cane backs and seats, to which mattress-like cushions 
are tied—removable and easy to re-cover. Indeed, for a summer home, we recom- 
mend some of the beautiful cretonnes for coverings in place of velour or tapestry. 
These cotton goods do admirably for hangings, and, lined with plain linen, are really 
handsome and very durable. The proposed arrangement for table would seem a good 
one, unless too far from the pantry or hall leading from kitchen. A sereen would 
seem almost necessary in such a room as we are considering, to ward off draughts and 
to secure privacy on certain occasions. We do not thoroughly understand what is 
meant by sereening for windows. ‘‘ Wicker furniture’’ is clean and cool, and very 
excellent style for a country house, when quite plain, but the furniture suggested 
above is much more attractive, we think, if time and inclination permit its attain- 
ment. Shades should be a soft olive green. 





TITUSVILLE, Pa. 

I hope to redecorate my drawing-room and library, and shall be most grateful for 
any suggestions you may make for a color-scheme. The drawing-room windows reach 
nearly to the floor, the mantel is of white marble, and above it, reaching to the ceiling, 
is a mirror in gilt frame. An open gas fire burns in the grate. The woodwork is 
painted. At present the floor is carpeted with an Axminster in large design of erim- 
son and white, fashionable thirty years ago. There are also two good Oriental rugs 
on the floor. The furniture is all old-fashioned; a sofa and arm-chair are of the 
French design, used during the sixties—the former is covered with pale yellow bro- 
cade, the latter is to be re-covered. A chair with high back, of carved walnut, a 
mahogany Chippendale with green velour seat, a Turkish chair (also to be upholstered), 
a fine old mahogany table with carved base, and smaller table in rosewood completes 
the furnishing. In the archway are Kerz Kilim curtains; there are no hangings in 
the other doorway. The pictures are for most part carbon and black and white prints 
of the old masters, and are simply framed. In the library, the mantel is also of white 
marble. A window seat has been built across the narrow bay. The woodwork is 
imitation of black walnut, and there are walnut bookshelves built along the west 
wall, and a large walnut bookcase in the recess by the chimney. The couch has for 
covering a Bagdad rug in soft red and yellow, while the other furniture is in heavy 
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walnut. A larger Cashmere rug, in which soft Indian red predominates, is in the 
center of the floor on a background of matting. The pictures are prints in natural 
wood frames. In the doorway into the hall hangs another Bagdad curtain, and a por- 
titre covers the door leading into the chamber. A Japanese bead curtain half screens 
the. dining-room from view. It was planned to have a hardwood floor in the drawing- 
room (the hall already has one), to use plain green paper on the walls, and to paint the 
woodwork white, using the Cashmere and smaller rugs for floor covering. In the 
library I proposed to have two casement windows cut, one on either side of the bay, 
to give the room much-needed light. Painting the woodwork white, I planned to build 
low white bookeases. A plain crimson paper or burlap suggested itself for wall treat- 
ment, because of the coloring in the drawing-room carpet, which would be made to 
serve as rug in this room. But will the crimson walls be too startling with so much 
white woodwork, and will not red absorb the light? The hall and dining-room are 
both in terra-cotta. Will this not prove disastrous? Would you advise a more dainty 
treatment for the drawing-room than I have suggested ? What would you advise for 
coverings for my two drawing-room chairs? What material for curtain in doorway 
between the two rooms, and also for two doorways on west wall of library? Being so 
near together, should they be of the same material and color? What floor covering 
for library on space not covered by rug? 


With your clearly-defined ideas, it would seem an easy task to send you a full 
plan for decorations. On the contrary, each room presents difficulties hard to over- 
come, and we would say at the beginning that he or she who would have a harmonious 
interior must sacrifice many a pet plan and preconceived notion because of the things 
that are. Painting the woodwork ivory white is good; the bookeases in the library 
white also. This room would be quite satisfactory with the light-colored Axminster 
rug, the crimson of which would lead up to the crimson wall. This coloring, with the 
details well carried out, ought to make a good room; but w:th one’s eye full of erim- 
son, we fear the terra cotta of the dining-room may not be a pleasing transition, and 
it is most important to have one room meet another with real pleasure for the eye. If 
the rug covers the center largely, we would suggest painting and varnishing (or stain- 
ing, if well done) the border of the floor around the outside of the rug. A darkish 
mahogany is the best color. The ceiling would better be ivory or pale yellow. The 
white marble mantel should have a piece of crimson velour or damask, bordered with 
gimp or gilt galloon, laid flat along the top, falling over the front edge a little, three or 
four inches, not more. The couch with the Bagdad curtain might remain, we should 
think, only that both doorways, indeed all three, would better be alike; the dining- 
room door, being quite apart, will not disturb the restful effect of having hangings alike 
as much as possible. Crimson velour, lined separately to suit each room, would be 
better, if not adding too much expense. The couch with its figured covering would 
better have only plain cushions, two of each color—avoid a bizarre effect. This room 
should be crimson and white, with touches of yellow, or brass bits where may be, 
and then some green plants near the bay window—large tree-like growths standing on 
the floor or on stools. Nothing will add more to this sort of room than the wonderful 
dark, solid green of the large-leaved plants. Your suggestion for the drawing-room to 
be hung in plain green does not seem too heavy a treatment, but again we fear the 
terra cotta of the hall, which appears to open through a very wide arch into this room. 
Possibly a pale green, and we fancy that a green with yellowish tone would not excite 
the terra-cotta as much as a dark green might. Both green and crimson absorb light 
very much, but the shadows after the lamps are lighted add great depth and beauty 
to a room hung with good strong colors—far more beautiful than any garish light 
might be. The hangings at doorway and archway should be green also—green velour 
by preference—and the general covering of furniture should be green, but the two 
large chairs would better be like the sofa, in yellow brocade, unless the sofa may be 
re-covered with the rest. A flowered brocade cushion would serve to break the 
monotony of the green and white, and would be in accord with the rugs also. A piece 
of the right sort of brocade on the mantel, as proposed for the library, would look 
well here also. A pretty addition to this room would be to have window-boxes made 
of stained wood, filled with small pots of ferns and hyacinths and daffodils, or any 
small plants. Green India silk curtains, hanging straight down, without any white 
ones, would be handsome, we think, and would give the room a refined air. The 
ceiling would better be in pale yellow. Picture molding pushed high up, and done 
over in green or gilt. We could wish the black and white were all collected together 
in the hall and library, and a few, even two, good-sized water-colors of the decorative 
sort could be hung in the drawing-room. They should be framed in flat gilt frames, 
and would make the room very complete. 
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